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HOW FAR ALONG THE ROAD? 


T is interesting in the light of the Munn-Barr Report, which bears the date 1934 
on its title page, to consider how far the programme there recommended has 
been adopted and carried out. 

The guiding hand of the Carnegie Corporation of New York can be discerned 
in much that has been done. We can, however, congratulate ourselves on having 
spent considerable time and thought on the working out of our own salvation, and 
also we have enlisted the services of those best qualified to assist us. There are in 
the Munn-Barr Report ten items under the heading “Recapitulation and Recom- 
mendations.” It is interesting to see that something at least has been done to im- 
prove the position with respect to nearly all of them. 

The first item is the Function of Libraries, and the report remarks that more 
consideration should be given to the threefold functions of libraries, namely the 
cultural, vocational and recreational, and that co-operation with the school authori- 
ties should be developed to the fullest possible degree. Assisted to some extent by 
the advent of the book clubs, libraries have succeeded in the intervening years in 
throwing the emphasis over from the light fiction side of the work to the more 
general side. Co-operation with the school authorities is being developed and the 
recent inauguration of the Schools Section of the Association was a major step 
towards this goal. 

Bound up with this first item to a surprisingly large extent is the second, Free 
Libraries. The report states “It should be the objective of all library authorities to 
make public libraries free in all departments, including the lending divisions, starting 
with a free service to children pon y extending it to every citizen.” 

The Country Library Service given a decided impetus to the free library 
movement: its contract basis has been a shining weapon for good; and a number of 
public libraries including all the larger ones have now some sort of free service to 
children or schools. The free ideal is still something of a goal and an objective, but 
we are not any longer at the stage where we pointed proudly to two or perhaps 
three free libraries in the country and said “New Zealand has some free libraries at 
any rate!” The movement is growing and developing, and with it a wider realization 
of what library work should be. 

The third item, Library Rate, is one with which something has been done, but 
not enough. The recommendation of the report is that the 1d. in £1 limitation 
should be eliminated as in England or the maximum advanced to 3d. as in Scottish 
law. The maximum rate has now been advanced to 2d., that is to say the library 
authority can rate up to 2d. in £1. But, as the report states, “abolishing the rate 
limit does no more than give communities freedom to decide for themselves what 
sum they should spend on the re of their own libraries. No other department 
of municipal activity is restri in this way and there is no reason why libraries 
should be singled out for such terms.” The recent raising of the rate limitation to 
2d. in £1 is therefore a step in the right direction. Library authorities even now, 
however, will often not rate up to the equivalent of 1d. in £1, and much work will be 
necessary in the future to persuade them of the necessity of doing so. 

The fourth item in this summary section of the report deals with the Subsidy 
for Country Libraries. Enough has been published in these columns about the 
establishment and growth of the Country Li Service to ensure that the members 
of the Association are fully aware that the recommendation made here has been more 
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than amply fulfilled. The old subsidy system is 
entirely gone; instead of it there is a minor State 
Department giving satisfactory service to the 
smaller libraries on a contract basis; and more- 
over a service which is free to the public. 

With regard to recommendation number five, 
Urban and Rural Libraries, little has been 
done. It is a question whether the enlargement 
of the area of the metropolitan systems in order 
that adjacent local bodies may reap the advant- 
ages to be gained from alliance with more fully 
organized will be the channel along 
which developments will flow. This is a pro- 
blem which has not yet been fully worked out, 
and the future cannot as yet be estimated. 
pt sm however, has the matter under consid- 


“hae number six, the cers Grouping of 
Libraries, is again in the future. The inter- 


- sight of, Gel Walt pate eenmaties 
act. 


Recommendation number seven, a National 
Library for the Dominion, is a matter which is 


ceed in doing a great deal for this part of the 
work. 

Item number ten, the New Zealand Library 
Association, is another item which has received 
attention. So much work has been done that it 
has been necessary to seek Carnegie assistance 
for the future, and with substantial funds avail- 
able it is expected that the future programme 
of the Association will be carried out really 
satisfactorily. The education of public opinion 
is being carried on to some extent locally and 

the use made of the Association by the 
members: radio has perhaps not yet been used 
as much as it might have been. Improved legis- 
lation is being sought, and the incorporation of 
the Association by Act of Parliament is receiv- 
ing consideration. The professional education 
of” librarians is a subject which has been dis- 
cussed very largely, but no really satisfactory 
local solution of the problem has yet been 
achieved. The professional library for librar- 
ians which the report states to be a pressing 
necessity which the Association should take 
to meet is a necessity which has been 
filled: a well stocked and carefully chosen col- 
lection is now at the disposal of all members of 
the Association. The recommendation that a 
library journal or bulletin is imperative has 
been adopted, and the bulletin of the New Zea- 
land Library Association has been by gradual 
developed into NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES in its present form. 

A stock-taking such as this is from time to 
time of value, because the development which 
has taken has been very much along the 
lines laid in the Report, and because the 
report is the first document in which a con- 
spectus of the problems confronting us appears 
as a coherent whole. 

Might not the next ste be an analysis of the 
state of libraries in the ion, for the pur- 
ee ee ee ere Go Ben 

the problems now facing us, of the recommend- 
ations of the Munn-Barr report, and of the pro- 
gress already made? 

There is no time to relax. In the 
of the theatre “The show must go on.” 
organization is there, we have advanced a lon 
way the road. None the less much is 
done by that could be shouldered 
by individuals; the Association could be a far 
Saal ties ab ca Wedges, cacpamathy 

not an te, competently 
guided universal free library service, and until 
that goal is reached the Association will not 
have discharged the duties which are its res- 
ponsibility. 
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BRANCH NOTES. 
AUCKLAND. ant part to play. We all assumed that, because 
The Annual of the Auckland ne ad et as aaa Gat dak Gn 
Branch was held on 23rd April, being presided <a write, peo y think 
over by Miss Doherty. Following the adoption read critically; but such studies as had been 
of the annual report and balance sheet, the | ™ade, by Biaggini and others, definitely showed 
election of officers took place when the respec- _ hat this was not the case, even yer owe fame 
tive offices were filled as follows:—Chairman: consider themselves reasonably educated 


Miss L. Dromgool; Deputy Chairman: Miss D. 
Haszard; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. 
E. B. Ellerm; Committee: Mrs. H. Kerr- 
| 6 ee ee ee 
— S. Palmer, Mr. J. Barr and Mr. H. Monro. 
eae discussion took place when the 
tter of increased membership and 
2 quinn tently the dill a tn 
was very fully dealt with. It was decided to 
make an individual canvass of members of the 
various library staffs and endeavour to ascertain 
individual views towards making the meetings 
more interesting and attractive. 

Ata uent m of the Committee, it 
was that the meeting of the 
Branch would be held on 27th May at which 
speakers who had had contact with Library 
Associations overseas would give a brief resume 
of the aims and objects of these associations. 
The work of the New Zealand Association was 
also to be dealt with and a summing up of the 
achievements of Library Associations would be 
given. Special efforts are being made to ensure 
a good attendance. 


CANTERBURY. 


At the meeting of the Canterbury Branch on 
29th May, Mr. H. W. Rhodes, Lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Canterbury University College, gave a 
provocative talk on “Books and Dictatorships.” 
What Mr. Rhodes said deserved a wider audi- 
ence of librarians, for it is impossible to report 

adequately so comprehensive an address. 

His main contentions were (1) that in 
democracies like our own there was a wide- 
spread and steady degradation of culture (in 
the best sense of that word) as a result of the 
lack of clear ideals of society and the permeat- 
ing influence of standards of money; (2) that 
it was only a small step from this unorganized 
and inefficient degradation to the efficiently 
organized degradation of such a state as Nazi 
Germany where there was a controlling idea, 
but a false one, that of war and power; (3) that 
it was an urgent need for us, not merely to 
sneer or think how fortunate we were, but to 
try to improve our own culture before it was 
too late. In this task, librarians had an import- 


critical. Independence of judgment 
the aim of every er 
was the very 
and appeals to ~— ceevllocaal level. Mr. 
Rhodes wished that the library world would 
place less emphasis on statistics which were 
meaningless, until we knew just what was meant 
by the use of books they recorded; and 
more time on surveys of the real effect of read- 
ing, especially in relation to the newer methods 
of forming opinion, such as films and radio. 

Mr. Rhodes said that both in Nazi Germany 
and in Soviet Russia there were constraints not 
known in our democratic social systems; but, in 
his opinion, the position of books and culture 
in these two countries differed greatly. In Ger- 
many there was an advanced culture, which 
was now being forcibly ; in Russia a 
backward people was being forcibly pushed 
ahead, with widespread education for a better 
future as the driving force. Whatever dangers 
there might be in the future, the position of 
books and librarians in Russia to-day was an 

rtant and improving one. 
ext Meeting: The next meeting of the Can- 

terbury Branch will be held on Monday, 26th 
June, in the Canterbury Public Library, when 
there will be a general discussion of hospital 


and similar library services. 


i 
Ht 


WELLINGTON. 


The Branch’s new programme came into 
operation on Wednesday, 31st May, in the 
Alexander Turnbull Library when Mr. Herbert 
Baillie, formerly Hon. Secretary of the New 
Zealand Library Association and Chief Librar- 
ian of the Wellington Public Libraries, address- 
ed an excellent attendance on his reminiscences 
in library work. Before Mr. Baillie was intro- 
duced to the meeting two committees were set 

one to the compilation of a man- 
ual for school librarians and the other to bring 
up to date the list of professional literature 
holdings in New Zealand and to include period- 
ical literature holdings. It was decided to re- 
commend to the Council of the Association that 
the 5/- registration fee for Conferences should 
in future be abrogated. 
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The formal business disposed of, Mr. Baillie 
addressed the meeting. In 1903 Mr. Baillie re- 
linquished the control of his bookseller’s busi- 
ness in Cuba Street and became Librarian of 
the Newtown Branch Library (a new venture). 
He was responsible for the collation of some 
hundreds of books, their classification under 


iff 
z 
i 
z 
1 


et 
i 


; 
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deal of interesting material about the Welling- 
tori Public Libraries, some of it material which 
could not well have been gleaned from any 
other source, some particularly, relating to the 
present building, in ing in view of the fact 
that the collection is shortly to be moved into a 
new and modern building. Among the most 
interesting phases of Mr. Baillie’s talk, which 
covered a number of aspects, was a recital of 
events during his visit to the United States, 
where he was so fortunate as to be able to 
attend one of the Conferences of the American 
Library Association. Mr. Baillie’s visit to the 
United States is still well remembered, although 
it is a number of years now since it took place. 

A hearty vote of thanks was moved by 
Councillor W. J. Gaudin, Chairman of the 
Wellington City Council’s Libraries’ Committee 
and a Vice-President of the Association. Mr. 
Gaudin was in a — to speak apprecia- 
tively of the work by Mr. Baillie both for 
the New Zealand Library Association and for 
the Wellington Public Libraries. His cordial 
and appreciative remarks were endorsed by 
acclamation by the meeting. After the adjourn- 
ment, those present were the guests of Mr. J. 
Norrie at supper. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Hawera Public Library. 
Miss H. Carson’s report shows a year of 
in all The re- 


nearly 2,000; while activities in the direction of 

ial collections, music scores, illustrations, 
etc., show satisfactory There is an 
advance in the use made of the junior and 
the intermediate departments. The scope of the 
juvenile reference enquiry section has been en- 
- ssuiiieaibenlin, Gadi cnatllend wterts date 
of it. 


New York Public Library. 

A paragraph in the “Branch Library Book 
News” for April, 1939, ought to put children’s 
librarians in New Zeal on their mettle: 

“Many refugee children have come to the 
children’s room, but one group of three little 
gitls, accompanied by their mother, made an 
unforgettable picture as they stood in the door- 
way. Dressed alike in full flowered dresses with 
gece te Gee Sade, cee Gl Sele te: ape 

aids, they looked as if they had stepped out 
of an old-world picture book as they filed 


ny the 
“On vering that they could not speak 
the children were led to the German 
icture book shelves and when Hanschen in 
beerenwald was offered to the littlest one 
(a three-year-old) she gave a cry of delight 
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would find a nice library for children there.” 


Genealogical Quarterly. 


Mr. W. K. Fudge, proprietor of the Genealo- 
gical Quarterly, was recently ied in an 
article in “John Bull,” and Mr. Fudge 
an action against Odham’s Press in conse- 
quence. The article of which he com 
appeared under the title “Trio to Black-list,” 
and set out that “apparently Mr. Fudge em- 
ploys a staff to dig out from old books of refer- 
ence unusual surnames, find out their contem- 
porary calling, and then circularize 
holders of those names, stating that he had 
valuable information in regard to their ances- 
tors. It has been stated that out of every 20,000 
postcards he sends he gets 1,000 replies.” Mr. 
Fudge was unsuccessful in his action, and 
judgment was entered for the defendants with 
costs. New Zealand librarians have occasion- 
ally been annoyed by streams of persons com- 
ing in with postcards issued by Mr. Fudge, and 
it is as well that they be aware of his 
operations. 


Wellington Public Libraries. 


The annual report of the Wellington Public 
Libraries shows a slight decrease in issues, but 
an increase in every class of books issued except 
fiction, where there is a 4.9 per cent. decrease. 
The emphasis which has for some years past 
been slowly shifted to the cultural and voca- 
tional sides of library work is now beginning to 
bear its fruit. The report shows considerable 
expansion in most departments, a main feature 
being the preparation for the change over, at 
somewhere about the end of the year, to the 
new Central Library building, the structure of 
which is complete, and as we go to being 
plostoned, and the furniture for w ich should 

ready within a few months’ time. 


itt 


Palmerston North Public Library. 


Mr. H. Greenwood reports that two recent 
appointments have been made to the staff, Miss 
S. Allen, M.A., formerly of Otago University, 
and Miss L. Sheppard, B.A., formerly of Can- 
terbury University College. 

The rental department is ressing very 
steadily and the island book which is be- 
ing installed is now near completion. 


Interloan. 

Libraries which are members of the interioan 
scheme are receiving a number of letters from 
libraries which have not adhered. Those libra- 


touch with the Secretary » with a 
view to participating in this reci basis of 
book between libraries and ining a 
supply of cards. It is not usual for the libraries 


Microfilm Viewers. 


Mr. F. A. Sandall, Librarian of the Massey 


Taranaki School Library Service. 
The School Library Service in Taranaki, 


In the Urenui and I 
tribution is being undertaken by the teachers 
on the staffs of the schools, the system followed 
being that of the New Plymouth centre. The 
books were selected and the New 
Plymouth Public Library on behalf each cen- 
tre and every assistance was given to enable 
these centres to place the service in operation. 


Every assistance is being given the Stratford 
and Eltham districts in advice on book selec- 
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ed as had been hoped, but ee 
seb ee weeding specifica- 


icularly interesting as having in 
ail Sil peobabikty affected issues throughout the 
Dominion. He says “while public interest has 
been stimulated in acquiring a knowledge of 
international affairs from the many volumes of 
this class published, the tense days of the crisis 
in European affairs leading up to and following 
the Munich Agreement, caused a decided 
slackening in library interests. Following im- 
mediately on that eventful month, came the 
New Zealand elections in which the acute in- 
terest of the public took first place. The march 
of events in the international world over the 
past six months has had a reactionary effect 
on library issues and statistics.” 


Personal. 


Miss J ype yang of the Canterbury Pub- 
lic Library staff » has been appointed Librarian 


of the Rangiora (Free) Public Library. 


A. L. A. 


(A paper read to the Auckland Branch by Miss A. Minchin, B.A., Librarian, Auckland 
Uuniversity College). 


PART I. 


use, rather than that of storing them. 
Being a democratic country, books were for the 
use of all, rather than for the few. In 1849, 


ly reference collections—still, at least, they 
were libraries for the man in the street. A fur- 
ther circumstance that, favoured the A.L.A. 
was that the American temperament was ex- 
perimental and not pce by tradition. It 
was always ready to try anything once. Since it 
needs less courage to decide to re-classify and 
re-catalogue a small collection than a large one, 


Again, America was a young progressive 
country where many fortunes were made. 
Money was there if the libraries could make 
known their wants and show that they could 

ive good service for money received. Particu- 

y fortunate was the A.L.A. in that America 


Most fortunate of all was the Association in 
that when the first conference was called, there 
were outstanding ities in the library 
contributed valuable 
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index for periodicals. Already an excellent 
library journal had been commenced, ready to 
publish proceedings of the first conference. 
The English Library Association had no such 
fortune and was to spend many an early meet- 
ing debating a classification scheme, and the 
drawing up of rules for cataloguing, while early 
English library journals had chequered careers. 


THE FOUNDERS. 

Besides having contributed practical library 
aids, these men themselves heart and soul 
into the library movement, bringing with them 
scholarship, a vast capacity for work, and a 
genius for organization. I would like to men- 
tion at least four men who were responsible for 
so much of the early success of the A.L.A. 

First, there was Melvil Dewey, the youngest 
member of the first conference, and largely re- 
sponsible for its convening. He himself sent out 
the first circulars and paid for them out of his 
own pocket. He was a graduate of Amherst 
College who, during dull sermons, had evolved 
his i of a decimal classification, and who 
published it in 1876. 

He was a man of tremendous vitality and 
organizing ability. Conferences were a new 
idea and a man such as this was needed to per- 
suade librarians that it was a duty to attend 
them year by year, especially as in a country 
of America’s size, train expenses alone might 
be between £5 and £25. Probably, too, in those 
days, municipalities were not educated to re- 
gard conference expenses as their responsibility. 

Dewey was the first Secretary, and as No. 1 
member, he wrote beside his name “The best 
books for the greatest number, at the least 
cost.” 

In the same year he became editor of the 
newly formed library journal. Afterwards he 
organized the Library Bureau, a business firm 
to supply library equipment. Later, when 
librarian of Columbia University, he was to 
open its library school in 1887 (thirty-two years 
before London University opened the first 
school in England). 

A second personality was Charles Cutter, 
who had already in 1875 his “Rules 
for a Dictionary ” He was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, a scholar, with a gift of lucid- 
ity, and a man of great charm of manner. He 
was in 1876 librarian of Boston Athenaeum, 
and afterwards became editor of the Library 
Journal, a journal of very high merit in those 
early days. In 1890 he i his “Expan- 
sive Classification” and also the excellent five 
volume catalogue of the Boston Athenaeum. 


Poole was a third personality. It was he who, 
while a student at Yale University, had con- 
ceived the idea of making a Subject Index of 
Yale’s periodicals, which he had published in 
1849. At the first Conference, he arranged with 
fifty other librarians to co-operate with him in 
continuing and extending the scope of his 
index. index was to continue till 1908 to 
give valuable service to libraries throughout 
the English-speaking world, and was the fore- 
runner of the present splendid Wilson period- 
ical indexes. 

A fourth and a great contributor 
to library progress was Mr. Bowker. He was 
not a librarian, but a publisher, a scholar, a 
man of great spirit, and the publisher 
of the Library Journal, the Publishers’ Weekly, 
and the yearly American Catalogue, continued 
now by Wilson’s Cumulative Book Index. In 
1876 Bowker’s Library Journal became the 
official organ of the A.L.A., which it remained 
till 1907. It has maintained its existence un- 
broken to the present time. 

(Part II. will deal with the Organisation and 
Reforms). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Editor, “(New Zealand Libraries,” 
Well 


n. 

Sir,—I have recently received a letter from Dr. 
H. Schurer, a German political exile who was 
a fellow student of mine at the School of 
Librarianship, University of London, in 1937- 
1938. He is not to accept work in 
England, and wants to come out to do library 
work in New Zealand, if that is possible. His 
qualifications are excellent; a Ph.D. degree, 
training under the German libra- 
rian Dr. Walter Hofman, the English Di 

of Librarianship with a high i 
matic pom of “— and knowledge of 
five other is a 

and cataloguer, and has an extensive knowledge 
of English literature. 

Since we need more highly trained library 
personnel in New Zealand, it would be a pity 
if we missed this opportunity of the 
services of a librarian whom I know to be of 
really high calibre. For our sakes, as well as 
for his, I hope that some reader will be able 
to make suitable I shall be glad 
to answer further questions about Dr. Schurer. 


Yours, etc., 
G. LILIAN JEFFREYS, 
Asst. Lib., Canterbury University College. 
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REVIEWS. 


“LIBRARY LITERATURE,” edited by Mar- 
ian Shaw. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 
University Avenue, New York. 524 pp. 
service basis. 
ight periodical lications which made 

dan one 

in previous editions are included in the 

1938 volume. A new feature this year is the 

inclusion of masters’ theses from the California 

School of Librarianship, the Chicago University 

Library School, the Columbia University 

School of Library Science and the IIlinois 

University Library School. 


“INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS,” compiled by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children of the American 
Library Association. Second edition. 
Chicago, A.L.A. 1938. 50c. (10 or more 
40c. each). 43 pp., card cover. 

This excellent little list of books, principally 
American, is set out under authors, a an 
evaluative table appended giving an idea of the 
worth of various series published by different 
publishers. 


“SUBJECT INDEX TO HIGH SCHOOL 
FICTION,” by Jeanne Van Nostrand. 
Chicago, A.L.A. 1938. 75c. 67 pp. card 


cover. 


Indexed under authors, 476 books are listed 
with full particulars and brief evaluative com- 


ments. 


“PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES.” Report of 
the Libraries Advisory Committee to the 
Honourable D. H. Drummond, M.LL.A., 
(Minister for Education in New South 
Wales). Acting Government Printer, Syd- 
ney, N.S.W. 1939. 61 pp., heavy paper 
cover. 

To some extent the outcome of the Munn- 
Pitt report, “Public Library Services” gives an 
indication of the present condition of things in 
New South Wales. It discusses the question and 
indeed the provisions of a recommended Act to 
cover libraries generally. Other questions dealt 
with are library buildings, trained librarians, 
book stocks, supplementary collections and in- 
ter-library loans, co-operation between Coun- 


cils, the Sydney metropolitan problem, local 
and regional libraries in the country. with a 
general section on finance and an actual draft 
of the proposed Bill. 

This is the sort of project which, if it could 
be undertaken satisfactorily in New Zealand, 
would benefit library work immeasurably for 
years to come. The Munn-Pitt Report was the 
first diagnosis in Australia, just as the Munn- 
Barr Report was here. Time has gone on since 
then, conditions have been ameliorated, sym 
toms have disappeared, and others have m 
their a rance. It is time here, as in Aus- 
tralia, for further careful analysis of the posi- 
tion. If such a work is undertaken here, and if 
it is carried out as well as it was carried out in 
New South Wales, a clear path will be indicat- 
ed towards the solution of many of our prob- 


lems. 


“ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY,” by 
W. Thomas, C. E. Beeby and M. H. 
Oram. New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research. 1939. xii +- 191 pp. 


This new publication of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research covers a sub- 
ject which has been a burning question in New 
Zealand for a very | time. Mr. Thomas 
covers the history of the Entrance or Matricula- 
tion Examination and shows how its suitability 
for its purpose has been viewed by various 
sections of the public at different times. Dr. 
Beeby and Mr. Oram cover the question of the 
relation between the University Entrance Ex- 
amination as the climax of school work and the 
probability of success at the University. Parts 
four and five consist of a review of the evid- 
ence which has been adduced in the earlier 
part of the book and a set of recommendations 
for the future. There are valuable appendices 
covering University Entrance Examine‘ions in 
other countries, details of suggested reforms, 
etc. The book is extremely well printed, the 
New Zealand printing having been carried out 
in Caslon type by Messrs. Whitcombe & 
Tombs Ltd., the English printing having been 
done by the Oxford University Press. Miss 
Mary Mules has been responsible for preparing 
graphs and tables which illuminate the text 
considerably. 

It is understood that this book was the sub- 
ject of a good deal of discussion at the recent 
Educational Conference. 
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DEVELOPING CHILDREN’S SERVICE IN DUNEDIN. 
By Miss D. M. Neal, Children’s Librarian, Dunedin Public Library. 


One returns from a trip to America with a 
vision of perfection, a composite children’s 
library one wished to Ae immediately 
on New Zealand shores. Gradually, however, 
the vision fades, and local conditions shape a 
real library which is indeed a far cry from what 
one originally imagined. One employs make- 
shifts and stop-gap methods till such time as 
the perfect organization originates. 

All of which foregoing is a more or less 
accurate picture of children’s work in Dunedin. 
Our budget dictated that some restriction had 
to be placed on the extent of our service. As 
secondary school children had both the Refer- 
ence and Adult Lending Rooms as book sources, 
the decision was made to concentrate on 
ary and intermediate school children. Every 
public school receives 14 books for every child 
in Standards 4, 5 and 6. These book collections, 
sent out annually, are far from ideal, and it 
was decided to supplement this by a temporary 
loan service from our central juvenile room. 
During the last year the Central Juvenile Room 
has been built up on a one-copy-per-title plan 
of a wide range of new American and English 
titles. Many of these books specially adapted 
for modern progressive teaching methods have 
previously not been available in the city, and it 
was felt that in retaining these books at the 
Central Juvenile room and lending them to 
teachers for fortnightly and monthly loans, 
they received wider recognition than had they 
been divided up among the various school 
libraries, which are branches of the children’s 
room 


The “temporary loan service” works as fol- 
lows. Teachers send in “Reference request 
4 giving the standard and sex of class 

me subjects relating to which books 
are ired. For instance a teacher of Stand- 
ard 6 boys may request a group of books relat- 
ing to the age of discovery. Biographies of 
explorers, historical stories of the period, and 
straight histories are sent. School children col- 
lect and return the books. This service to 
which a gratifying res has been made is 
admittedly a snakeshift. W. With a system of 
proper school libraries the books we issue on 
short term loans would all be on the school 
library shelves. 

Ultimately it is intended that all children 
over Standard IV will be supplied entirely from 
their own school libraries. Many children are 


at present so served, but brighter children with 
wider interests than can be satisfied at the 
school libraries use the Main Juvenile Room as 
well. In the future the Juvenile room will exist 
to serve only y children and their par- 
ents, and the children of all ages from the 

ivate and church schools which are not 

ranches of the children’s department. 

Even the temporary loan system plus the 
supplies of recreational reading do not satisfy 
the demand for books. Last year the Education 
Board set up a committee consisting of a school 
inspector, two headmasters, two teachers and 
one children’s librarian, myself, to draw up a 
list of reference books suitable for primary 
schools. We drew up two lists actually which 
were issued to Otago and Dunedin schools. 
Books bought from these lists were subsidised 
on a fifty per cent. basis by the board and many 
school libraries benefited as a result. 

Agreement was also reached between the 
Board and the library, that all new schools or 
schools receiving extensive alterations should 
receive a library room of the size of an average 
class-room where possible, with adequate equip- 
ment (e.g., shelving and tables). 

Probably, however, the most important fac- 
tors in the development of library service here 
has been the generous of the 
Otago Education Board. It has completely 
financed the Otago School Library service, 
which the library however has organized. 

Last year a library day was with lectures 
and displays for primary school teachers, while 
informal contacts between library and school 

visits to “teas of = utmost — 
in publicising the li to teacher 
diteg: dic Weeny « didaee canaitiien: at de 
schools’ needs. Two ps of Training College 
students were also t to the library for 
brief talks and examination of stock, by the 
head of the English department. A talk on 
library work was also given recently to the 
School Committees’ Association. 

The library has also been in active co-oper- 
ation with the Schools Liaison officer at the 
Museum whose talks have resulted in a much 
more extensive use of the Natural History sec- 
tion of the library stock. 

A group of school teachers has also been 
Samal ‘an thie Schools’ Camaniites of the. Chane 
Branch of the Association. These teachers are 
consulted about library policy and extremely 
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valuable suggestions are given from time to 
time. The group published two reading lists 
last year, but its major work was the taking of 
i ing interests in five 


the is now working should be of interest 
to all teachers and librarians as an index to the 
reading interests of children. 


ior experimentation with library materials. It 
is no longer a question of the library scattering 


THE RECORDING 


a largesse of books to passive but quite satisfied 
schools. The situation has changed. Teachers 
are asking for books and criticising the books 
they receive in the light of the needs of the 
children they teach (and very valuable con- 
structive criticism it is). Several years ago 
“Canta,” the organ of the Students’ Associa- 
tion of Can College featured a column, 
“If I had a hat I'd take it off to —.” There 
followed a list of names. As a children’s librar- 
ian I take off my hat to these primary school 
teachers in Dunedin particularly, who have 
brought the vigour and wisdom of their pro- 
fession to the cause of the school library. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


By Miss P. Alexander, Reference ‘Department, Wellington Public Libraries. 


record of periodicals is essential in any 
Such a record serves two purposes, 
first permanent record of periodical stock, 
and secondly it shows at a glance whether any 
particular journal is arriving regularly and up 
to time. 

Developing from the old fashioned “period- 
ical book” system through a stage when experi- 
mental cards giving particulars such as publish- 
er and price were used as a supplement to the 
iodical book, a system of Acme cards was 


the cards were designed 

for a system of eight libraries with various sub- 

departments, they could readily be used in a 
THE REGISTER. 

Acme registers are available in several sizes 
and consist of two long upright slabs hinged 
in the centre and designed to contain cards 
ay at the two top corners and overlapping 
so that the bottom margin of each, wide enough 
to show the title, is visible. The whole aie 
closed and presents the appearance of a large 
book. The size adopted in the Wellington 
Public Libraries is 20in. by 9in. when closed. 
This size contains 156 cards each 8in. by Sin., 
78 on each side. 


THE CARDS. 


For convenience and speed periodicals are 
separated into three divisions: (a) dailies; (b) 
weeklies and fortnightlies; (c) monthlies and 
quarterlies. Three volumes, one for dailies and 
weeklies and two for monthlies, are used, but 
one would be quite sufficient for many libraries. 


Space is provided at the top of each card for 
the following: Price, cost, publisher, —. 
date of expiry of subscription. In a li 
with several departments, a further space is 
necessary for the initial letters of each depart- 
ment. Twelve copies, for example, are received 
of the National Geographic Magazine, and 
these initials make it impossible for any mis- 
take to be made in the distribution of the mag- 
azine, as each copy is initialled as it is marked 
off. 
At the foot of the card is the margin, which 
is visible all the time. The title of the periodical 
is written on the left of this space and on the 
right, whether daily, weekly, monthly, etc. 

Just above is a small remarks space for not- 
ing such particulars as how long the periodical 
should be displayed, and what use is to be 
made of it when that time expires. 

As these identification marks may vary from 
time to time, it is advisable to fill in the par- 
ticulars in coloured pencil (say blue), rather 
than ink. 

The remaining s a 
actual “marking off” and is specially ruled. 

Different ruli are used for iodicals 
published at different intervals. rulings 
set out below can easily be followed by the 
reader by making sample copies on blank paper 
or card, 


DAILIES. 

First, dailies. The ruling provides twelve 
spaces down (for months) by thirty-one across 
(for days). At the beginning of the year the 

ys are marked in red. Except where the 
paper is not published owing to a public holi- 
day, one issue should then be received for each 
remaining day and the date entered in blue as 
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it arrives, e.g., 17, 18, 19. A note is made of the 
year in the top left hand corner of the card, 
and the months are noted down the left hand 
side. 

WEEKLIES. 

Next, weeklies. Each card has a margin an 
inch wide on the left hand side used for enter- 
ing the year. Across the cards spaces are pro- 
vided for the months January to June. Each 
of these spaces is divided into five rectangles in 
which the actual date borne by the periodical is 
entered. For June, for example, the entries 
might be 5, 12, 19, 26. Below the spaces for 
January to June, a further set of spaces for 
July to December runs across the card, and 
below spaces are provided for a second year in 


the same way. 


MONTHLIES. 

Finally, monthlies. As in the case of the 
weeklies there is a ma on the left for the 
years. Spaces are divi off across the cards 
for January to December. This is repeated for 
three more years. In the case of monthlies, the 
date of arrival is noted, not the date of issue; 
e.g., a magazine for June, 1938, might be enter- 


7.7.38. 
GENERAL. 
The printing is duplicated upside down on 
the back of the cards, but there is no need to 


— the information on the top of the cards. 
is applies to all three kinds. 

In this way one card lasts two years for 
dailies, four for weeklies and eight for month- 
lies. The old book system made it necessary to 
rewrite the list each year and the alphabetical 
order was soon lost. With the card system a 
great deal of time is saved. A monthly check 
is made of all cards to see if any periodicals 
are overdue or missing. These are checked with 
the stock to see if they have got through with- 
out being marked off. The suppliers are then 
notified of any that have not arrived. In a 
library where periodicals are in immediate de- 
mand and where back copies are often asked 
for, it is important to know just when a maga- 
azine can be expected to arrive, and also to 
have a permanent record of what has come. 


The back copies of magazines should be filed 
away in order and gone through at certain 
intervals to weed out the ones not kept perman- 
ently. In this way a useful source of informa- 
tion is established. 

The system worked out in the Wellington 
Public Libraries and described above has prov- 
ed a success.in this way. Improvements will 
probably be made as time goes on and as the 
scheme has more time to prove iiself, but the 
general principles of use have now shown 
themselves to be effective and quick. 


BOOK LIST 


No annotations are gi where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for lighter fiction by 


RELIGION: 


Andrews, C. F.—The true India. Allen & Unwin. 
6/- 1939 294.5 
A study and a defence of the Hindu religion. 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Barnes, L.—Empire or ? Gollancz. 
7/6 1939 325.3 


Analysis of the problem of colonies. 
H., and others.—British trade unionism 
to-day. Gollancz. 7/6 1939 331.88 
Laborde, B. D.—Your life’s work. T. Butterw ‘ 
5/- 1939 371.4 
Discussion of vocational opportunities by the 
“careers master” at Harrow school. 
Street, C. K.—Union now. Cape. 
10/6 1939 327. 
Advocates a federation of democratic states 
modelled on the U.S.A. ; 
Turrou, L. G.—The Nazi spy conspiracy in Ameri- 
ca. Harrap. 8/6 1939 351.74 
The author was the special agent of the Fed- 
eral bureau of investigation in its exposure of 
the Nazi spy ring in 1938. 
illiamson, H. R.—Who is for liberty? M. J 
10/6 1939 323.4 
Maintains that Britain does not enjoy freedom. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


Deals with the value of science to the com- 
munity, with information on ventilation, diet, 


etc. 
McDougall, W.—The riddle of life. Methuen. 
7/6 1938 577.2 
Survey of the chief views held by scientists 
and ems om about the origin and nature 
of life. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Dana, M.—Behind the label; a guide to intelligent 
i Little. $2 1939 646. 
Expert advice on the purchase of men’s and 
women’s clothing, drapery, etc. 
i C. J.—The retail grocery trade. Methuen. 
7/6 1938 658.964 
A book of general guidance for apprentices 


china, glassware, etc. 
illier, Sir H.—Gas in the next war. G. Bles. 
5/- 1939 614.8 
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FINE ARTS: 
Clark, K.—100 details from pictures in the National 
gallery. National gallery. 
6/- 1939 740. 
100 plates with 23 pages of commentary. 
Evans, J. H.—Constructive metalwork. 


LITERATURE: 

The bankrupt bookseller speaks again. Oliver and 
Boyd. 7/6 1939824. 
Further comments on literature and life by 
the author of “The private papers of a bank- 
rupt bookseller.” 

Famous plays of 1938-39. Gollancz. 

7/6 1939 822.08 

Leacock, S.—Model memoirs. Lane. 

7/6 1939 817. 
Parodies of various autobiographical styles, 
with some more serious sketches. 


TRAVEL: 


Buckley, V. C.—Happy countries. Hutchinson. 
12/6 1939 914.8 
Holiday sketches of Scandinavia. 
Federal writers’ project. New York panorama. 
12/6 1939 917.47 
Articles covering every aspect of life in New 
York. Many photographs. 
Taylor, H. R.—Jungle trader. Jarrolds. 
8/6 1939 916.66 
Amusing adventures in West Africa. 
. H.—Understanding the English. Hurst 
& Bi 3 10/6 1938 914.2 
An Englishman’s opinion of his countrymen 
after sixteen years in America. 


BIOGRAPHY: 


Evans, I. B. N.—Man of power: Lord Rutherford 
of Nelson. Stanley Paul. 
15/- 1939 
Gogarey, O. St. J.—Tumbling in the hay. Cons- 
10/- 1939 
a of the author’s youth, chiefly 
when a medical student in Dublin. 
Hitler, A.—Mein Kampf. Tr. Hurst & Blackett. 
8/6 1939 
“Unexpurgated” edition. The former English 
tr. was an a, om 
Hertzler, A. E.— horse and buggy doctor. J. 
12/6 1939 
The rounds of a country doctor in Kansas and 
his reflections on life. 
Vallentin, A.—Leonardo da Vinci. Gollancz. 


12/6 1939 
HISTORY: 


a Jack.—England my England, Key books: 
Fore publications. 2d. 1939 7 
Brief account of popular revolutionary move- 
ments in England from the Peasants’ Revolt 
to the Chartists, with a glance at more recent 
times. 





9/- 1938 735. 


Morton, G. F.—Madhouse for the million. Jarrolds. 
8/6 1939 901. 
The effect on modern civilisation of “herd 


mentality.” { 
FICTION: 
Anand, M. R.—The wil obateeeee 7/6 
A native Indian apalled some peasant life in 
India. 
Buck, P. S.—The patriot. Methuen ye 8/6 


Written round recent events in China. 
Cm 5 E. TJualy Weg Charles and Mary 
SD MOE Socccvcceccecevcedeane 7/6 
A biographical anita 


—— L.—Disputed passage. Peter Davies 8/6 
ritten round the ‘rivalry between an 
eminent doctor and a brilliant pupil. 


Du Gord, R. M.—The Thibaults. Tr. Lane. 15/- 
Picture of a French middle-class family. 


nny M.—Banners in Bavaria. Heine- 


A a ed middle-class family in modern 
Germany. 

Field, R.—AII this, and heaven, too. Collins. 8/6 
Romantic historical novel based on fact. 
Setting in 19th Century France. 

“Se Louis.—Mr. Emmanuel. Rich & , 

EEE TR EN 8/6 
~~ ." the inhabitants of Magnolia 
street encounters anti-Semitism in Nazi 
Germany. 

Hyde, Robin, pseud.—The godwits fly. 
PN Ee BEE cecucaddvcerccorancees 7/6 
New Zealand novel. 

Koestler, A.—The gladiators. Cape. ..... .. 7/6 
The story of the gladiators’ revolt in 
Rome. 

Linklater, E.—Judas. J. Cape. .........- 6/- 

Psychological study of the Biblical char- 


acter. 
, A. G—The Spanish pistol. Mac- 
ied ee nae ane none oa ye @ 7/6 
Short stories and sketches. 
a N.—Overture to death. Collins .... 7/6 


Phil ee Be Thorn story. 
Thorn in her flesh. J. Murray 7/6 
Tragic story of life in Devonshire. 
, G. R.—The fair young widow. H. 
 . dentbabencakbindeuekeneds 7/6 
Historical romance written round an 
actual seventeenth century murder. 
Royde.—The altar-piece. Mac- 
ERE AR EM, Ft eee ae 7/6 


, R. C—The Hopkins manuscript. 
a ai a ah og at aa ae 7/6 
Adventure story of the future, forecast- 
ing the destruction of civilisation through 
war. 
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